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LOVE AND DUTY. 


(contr UED.) 


Beswzs, the man who thus 
suffered, was one evén weakly 
tenacious on the score of honor, 

' one who loved reputation and re- 
Spect more than life itself; and 
now though innocent of even an 
nuintentional crime, this slave of 
pride and reputation saw himself 
for ever banished from society, by 
being accused and convicted of the 
atrocious guilt, while those that 
he most tenderly loved were the 
sharers in his ignominy and in 
his unmerited sufferings. Nor 
was the fate of madame d’Anglade 
much less severe. ‘Timid and re- 
tiring in her nature, she had al- 
ways avoided notice, and thought 
‘sa woman’s oveliest station was 
retreat.” But now she was made 
an object of public observation 
and notoriety, and not a display 
of heroic virtue, such as has some- 
times distinguished women in all 
countries and in all times ; nota 











splendid exertion of .:lents, capa- 
ble by the fame which waits up- 
on it to recompense the woman 
who has performed it for the pain 
and injury which she often exper- 
iences fron the envy of her own 
sex and the severe tenaciousness 
of the other; but she was called 
forth from her virtuous and res- 
pectable obscurity im order,to be 


arraigned as a thief, and imprison. ° 


ed asa convicted felon; and she 
whose modest eye had always 
shrunk from the gaze even of re- 
spectful admiration, was now ex- 
posed to theagunizing stare of un- 
feeling cUriosity and public con- 
tempt. 


Poor, injured innocents ! in Eng- 
land, where the nature and the 
laws of evidence have been deep. 
ly studied and are thoroughly un. 
derstood, ye would not have plead- 
ed for justice in vain, but acquit- 
tal would have instantly followed 
accusation. But, as I before ob- 
served, the mind of d’Anglade, 
aided by religion, conquered at 
length the dreadful feelings of an- 
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guish. which at first were the ne- 
cessary consequences of his sudden 
and most unmerited misfortanes, 
Yet, asa husband and a father, 


he suffered stili; andatthethought | 


of his wife anc child, even the 
fortitude of his piety forsook him : 
and when he learnt from the jai- 
lor that he was forbidden all com- 
munication with them, or with 
any one, his agony baffled descrip- 
tion, and what he had before suf- 
fered seemed trifling in compari- 
son. * But surely, surely, I shall 
beallowed to see my child !” cried 
he ina transport of grie.. 6 Yes; 
in nine years’ time, when you re- 
turn from the galleys,” replied 
the jailor. “ I shall never return,” 
said d’Anglade, with the look and 
tone ef desperation, “ I shall die 
there ;’? when suddenly he re- 
fiected that there was consolation 
in that thought ; and as he was 
so scon to pass from time to eter- 
nity, he felt how insignificant 
were all the ties and trials of this 
world ; aad lifting up his soul to 
his Creater, the murmurs of re- 


gret were lost im the consoling 


aspirations of pious patience and 
religious hope. 


A few days after, he was taken 
from the tower of Montgomery, 
and led, bruised and lacerated as 
he was, tothe castle of La Tour- 
nelle. At length overpowered by 
so many evils, he fell dangerously 
ill, and it was judged necessary to 
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adminster the sacrament to him: 
words, and subsequently in wri- 
ting, that he was entirely inno- 
ceat of the crime imputed to him, 
but that he pardoned his enemies 
and persecutors ; and that all the 
regret that he now felt was, that 
he was only sentenced to be tied 
to achain, whereas his blessed 
Saviour was nailed to a cross, 
Unhappily, hewever, he got the 
better of his illness, and remained 
in this horrible abode, supported 
by charitable contributions, till 
the departure of the chain of gal- 
ley slaves to which he belonged. 


It is said thatthecount de Mont 
gommery solicited to have the de. 
parture of d’Anglade take place 
even before he was restored to 
health ; and he waited on the 
road to see him pass, in order to 
enjoy the horrible spectacie of his 
sufferings and humiliation, Such 
was the man whose notice was 
once supposed by the deceived 
d’Anglade to confer honor upon 
him ! Bat when the innocent vic- 
tim beheld his persecutor, and 
understood the dreadful motives 


tress, he feebly exclaimed—ha- 
| ving first raised his eyes to hea- 
ven with an expression of meek 
resignation—“ I would rather at 


d’Anglade, thanthecountde Mont- 
gomery: for is it not» nobler to 





While receiving it, he declared by, 


which led him to witness his dis- . 


this moment be the poor suffering |. 
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suffer than to do evil ?” The 
rack had so mach injured the 
limbs of d’Anglade that it was 
impossible for him to use them, 
and ifhe moved ia the slightest 
degree he experienced the ungst 
insupportabie agonies. He was 
therefore Inid upon the eart by 
two men; anil at night when 


they slept on the road he was ta- | 


ken out and laid oma Jittle straw, 
in a barn or undera hedge. Waren 


he arrived at “Marseilles, he was 
conducted to the hospital for cou 
victs there, where he had soon the 
happiness of learning from the 
medical attendant that his life 
was drawing toaclose. At this 
moment the dear images of his 
wife and child recurred to him 
in all their power. “ And I must 
never see them more!—and [ 
die without embracing them !” 
he cried, “‘ nay, without sending 
them my parting blessing !” 


Fortunately, however the sir- 
geon who attended him was him- 
selfa husband and a father, and 
could therefore feel for d’Anglede. 
«“ Dictate to me,” said he to him, 
“ whatever you wish to say to 
your wi e and child, and I pledge 
my honor that it shall be deliver- 
edtothem. D’Anglade thanked 
him with his tears. It was the 
first time, for months, that he had 
heard the voice of kindness, and 
it was welcome indeed. But there 





‘ 





! 


wes no‘ time to be lost ; and ‘ie 
surgeon having procure’ ihe ne- 
cessary materials, d’ \nclade, with 
a considersh's cffurt, dictated as 
follows :— 


“Tam dying, best beloved of 





'} iy heart, the victim of my suf- 


i ferings; but I comjure you, my 
| Sophia, to rise superior to this 
new trial. Live, I charge you, to 
see my character and your own 


cleared from every stain !—and 
sainething whispers me, that, 
sooner or later, our innoernce shall 
be made manifest. Live there- 
fore—I repeat it—to hasten that 
moment, if it be possible, and to 
enjoy it for the sake of our inno- 
cent girl, now, alas! enveloped 
in her parent’s shame. O that I 
could once more behold you both ! 
—But God’s will be done !--I 
trast that we shall meet in heaven, 
My Constantia! my child! ac- 





cept my parting blessing, and lis- 
ten to my last advice :—Think 
nothing dishonourable but vice— 
nothing valuable bat virtue. Con- 
quer poverty by industry ; and 
blush not forthe labour that con- 
fers on you honourable indepen- 
dence! May you too, live to aid 
the re-establisament of my fame 
and honour, and to enjoy the ac- 
complishment of it! O my child 
let your filial piety comfort and 
console your poor mother !_-And 








is it thus we part ?—But it is the 
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will of my Creator, and I will | 
murmur no more, 
“ Farewell '—farewell for ever ! 
“TL, @. D’Anglade.” 


As soonas d’Anglade was no 
more, the surgeon inclosed this | 
letter in an envelope, which coa- 
tained a few lines from himself, to 
madame d’Anglade, announcing 
to her the death of her :ausband, af- 
tersuch weakness and such suffur- 
ing as made him incapable of 
writing himself; and assuring her 
at the same time, that in iis death 


he was happy—for that he died | 


the death ofthe righteous ; and 
that he earnestly wished that her 
own latter end might be like his, 
Let us now return to madame d’ 
Anglade, and her only child, 
whose fate had been little less un_ 
fortunate than that of the mar- 
quis.---When dragged to prison, 
she was on the point of becoming 
a mother asecond time, and ter- 
ror and anxiety soon had a sensi- 
ble effect on her health, and a fa- 
tal on the yet unborn infant, 
which lived not to see the light 
ofaday. In this terrible sftua- 
tion and while liable to long and 
fainting fits, she had no assistance 
but from Constantia, whose own 
health was considerably injured 
by the hardships whieh surroun- 
ded them. In the middle ofa 


rigorous winter they were ina 
eavern where no air could enter, 
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the wail; alittle charcoal in an 
earthen pot wasall the fire that 

ras allowed them, and the smoke 
was so offensive and dangerous, 
that it increased rather than di- 
minished their sufferings; their 
food depended on charity, and 


} the had no relief but what their 


priest from time to time procured 


them. 


At length, as a great favour, 
they were removed to a place 
less damp, to which there was a 
little window ; but the window 
was closed up, and the fumes of 
the charcoal were as noxious here 
2s in the cavern which they had, 
left. Here, however, they re- 
mained four or five months ; and 
madame d’ Anglade, supported by 
the hope of happier days, and by 
the ever dear expectation of being 
at last restored to liberty and her 
husband, if not to reputation and 
society, still clung to existence, 
though held on terms wretched 
us these were. 


But at length the surgeon’s 





and her husband’s letters reached 
| her, and the hope which had sup. 
| ported her, was ‘estroyed forever. 


“‘ Mother, dear meiker !” cried 
Constanti:, a few dayt after they 
had heard the mournful tidings, 
‘¢ do not give way to such exces 
sive sorrow ; remember, my as 
ther bids you live!—live to seé 
his memory justified! and I— 
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think how earnestly I desire you 
to live for my sake !’? Madame 
d’Anelade tried to live, aid tried 
to consdle herself with the idea 
that her beloved husband was 
not only removed from his suffer- 
ings, bat was ina state of happi- 
ness.. But the mortal blow was 
sped !—the hope for which she 
supported life was no more !— 
Disgrace and imprisonment, sick- 
ness, poverty, and dependence 


she had endared with fortitude ; ;- 


‘or the husband of her heart yet 

ived, and she knew that his for- 
titude equalled hers. 
ishment was, she knew, but for 
atime; and at the end of that 
time they should meet, rehearse 
their past sufferings together, and 
perhaps forget them ; nay, be re- 
paid for them by their happy -re- 
union! But d’Anglade was dead, 
and all her flattering dreams were 
vanished for ever. 


“ It is past, my child !” cried 
she, in a faint voice, in less than 
a fortnight after she reccived the 
melancholy tidings : 
gle is at length over, and, purified 
by suffering, I am about, I trust, 
to be’re-united to your blessed fa- 
ther: but oh! when I think of 
you, and your unprotected state, 
the thought of death distracts 
me, and nothing but horror sur- 
rounds me !”’ 


(To be continued.) 


“the strug. 
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For the Weekly Visitor. 





So long as virtue is admired by 
men, the character of Wm. Cow- 
per, the English poet, will hold 
its share. None possessed of the 
finer feelings can contemplate his 
Interesting Life, without rendering 
' to his meimory the tear of affec- 
! tionate sympathy. 


‘ 
: 





The purity of his mind is very 
: beautifully exhibited in his poem 
Jon « Humanity to animals,” 


Their pun- i: which contains the following 


| lines : 


; | would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac.d with polish’d manners 
and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who need!ess!y sets foot upom a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the 
snail 

That erawls at evening in the public 
path; 

But he that hath humanity forewarn’d, 

Willstep aside, and let the reptile 


live. 


By whieh we can form some 

idea of the pungency of his men- 

tal suffering, and exercise of mind, 
Gera. 


‘Only three things are to be 
done in a hurry—fiying from the 
plague, escaping quarrels, asia 
catching fleas. 


* 
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INVISIBLE SPECTATOR. 





“ Te lash the vices of the age,” 


Numper §, 


“ Pry into nature, into nature’s laws, 

Go search the iateilect, learn there the 
cause, 

Why reasons lost in giddy foily’s 
maze, 

Why wil/ commands, and god-like man 
obeys.”’ 


To a careless observer, how 
truly strange and incomprehensi- 
ble do appear the actions of those 
who are gravely pronounced rea- 
sonable, rational creatures. To 
one, however, who carefully in- 
ve-tigates causes, and nicely ob- 
serves upon effects, this seeming 


incomp:tibility of human action | 


will net appear altogether so 
mys 1s, Man, in many re 
resemib'e: a little pett: 
60VC# The 
ties of the mind, while they os- 
tensibly have the chief manage- 
ment, are in truth most unac. 
countably influenced by a curious 
comb'nation of all the vile and 


odious passions. 


+ 
x 


civine 


anty. 


In reasoning a pricri, the ration- 
al conclusion is, that the under- 
standing governs the wi//, and that 


reason governs both the under- | 


standigg andthe will. Whether 


this be fact, or merely theoreti- 
eal, it matters not—so long as 
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actual experience teaches us, that 
nine times out ef ten it is false in 
practice. Whatever tends to put 
reason off her guard, tends also 
to destroy the moral excellence 
of nature—of man. For, in on- 
tological truth, on reason alone 
depends not only the degree, but 
the very existence of understand- 
ing, judgment, will, and all the 
minor faculties. 


Circumspect and clear as is the 


| eye of reason, yet folly dazzles, 


bedcims, and luils it to sleep as 
with a magic charm ; and thus 
renders reason herself subservient 
to the will ; which comparative- 


| ly is ofallthings the most fickle, 


wavering, indeterminate ; and 
over which, flattery holds almost 
a sovereign influence.—Jtalonsy, 
prejudice, hatred, &ec. forcibly act 
upon the understanding and judg- 
ment, and wonderfully clog the 
operating powers of the one, 
while taey strongly bas the de- 
cisions oftheother. Therefore it 
stands usin hand to keep igno- 
rance, folly, indolence, flattery, 
hatred, envy, jealousy, and in- 
deed the whole catalogue of infe- 
rior worthies, at a suitable dis- 
tance —at all events, never to ad- 
mit even the least of them with- 
in the vailofthe Temple. For 
when these, the offspring of all 
that’s base in human nature, 
have effected their purpose, the 
will assumes despotic sway ; and 
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it requires not the tongue of in- 
spiration to tell the result. Look 
on the actors upon nature’s dra- 
ma, mark wel! their features—of 
pride, vanity, indolence, intem- 
perance, poverty, disease, and 
death, each of which will tell 
you in a language that cannot be 
misunderstood. 

Brother Ned has at last waked 
up—began to write: whether it 
is his own, or another’s language 
is not the question. I cannot but 
smile while I am copying from 
his letter. 

“‘ Dear Brother, 





“The old adage says, “a- 


galled horse will wince.” This 
is not altogether inapplicable to 
the human nature. Set up the 
ery of “ thief,’ and if there be 
one present, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred he will discover 
himself, either by his looks, ac- 
tions, or conversation. So if you 
decry a particalar custom or ha- 
bit, the conscious followers of 
each are almost sure to consider 
themselves as individually aimed 
at, and seldom fail to rant and 
rave, in proportion to the severi- 
ty of the lash. This idea was 
pretty fully illustrated the other 
day by Miss Prink, a young lady 
of our neighbourhood. She was 
alone by her tvilette, and had the 
4th number of your Invisible 
Spectator in her hand, I saw, 


and heard her, unobserved. Her | 








language was in hoec verba, what 
a fine thing it is to be a scholar, 
to smatter in languages and phra- 
ses, which none but the learned 
can understand :— 


“ What could this ungenerous in- 
cog mean, 

Why has he hid himself, and thus 
unseen, 

Like some disappbinted, cowardly 
elf, 

Held up to public scorn my pret- 
ty self, 

If not toscorn, at least to ridicule, 

By changing modest int’ immo- 
dest rule. 


Poh! what, rhyming again? I’m 
so ‘habituated to this silly prac. 
tice—no wonder I forget myself. 
But let’s see what this Invisible 
Spectator says—“ bod y”—*“ grace- 
ful”—* nicely fashioned piece of 
wood’’—impudence, and (here in 
a pet she flung away the paper, 
at-the sime time muttering, ina 
low voice, as though afraid of be- 
ing heard) he means cossets, I sup- 
pose—w hat—no—let me look at 
the piece again—arms, neck, and 
shoulders bare—how, yes, my 
mirror’ll tell—ha! ’sdeath—the 
very picture of myself !” 

My risibles could stand it no 
longer: I therefore got out of 
hearing as soon as possible. 

Yours, &. 
Neo Puzzie’em. 


Maiden-Lane, Jan. 30, 
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I shall only add, that, 
When cenfure plies her biting lash at 
back 
Of noxious vice, or custom unapprov'd, 
Or uncevth habit, guilty ere who feel 
And fecling, they alone must bear the 


smart, 
| teenie 


“ Good Mr. Spectator, 

“IT have thought it advisa- 
ble, should it meet your approba- 
tion, to petition the court of good 
manners, though I much fear it 
has lost its cluuracter; if so, Con- 





. gress, or at least sume legislative 


body, of competent authority, to 
pass a law, ‘hat no person or per- 
sons, whether old or young, boys 
er girls, black or white, shall be 
po nitted, in ord nary conversa. 
tion, io s °.k loader than to be 
distinctly heara sixty reds, under 
the penalty of having each and 


every of their names published, 
Wit a trsiccript of the law. 
Yours, in efiliction, 
Timovuy E.aracue. 
enue 
To Spec, 


That's it, my boy, give 
it to them—you are playing the 
very devilamong the girls. They 
say you are some peevish old 
maid, and not an old bachelor, as 
you say you are, or you never 
could.know so much about their 


Besides, I 


manner of dressing. 


am told they are aboui appoint- 
ing @ committee to enquire whe- 
ther you arereally what you say 
you are, ama if so, to draft a me- 


morial to Congress, (which I hear 
has already upwards of a hunéred 
theusand signatures) and have you 
expelled from the city. Yet don’t 
be alarmed, you know what girls 
are, they will talk. Jam about 
proposing you in our club, which 
is the first in the city, known by 
the name of the First water Blood 
Jssociation, whieh I hope you 





| ln the mean time, do give them 
| another touch, as you can’t con- 
ceive the flatter you put them in, 
whenever your lash is applied. 
Yours, till deathR—dem’me 
Pum Pancax:z. 





7 


Saasme 
To Air. Invisible Spectator, 
Dear Spec, 
I have no chjection to your 


persons or place, it is right ; but 
| really Ido not perceive why the 
fellies of my sex in particular, 
are alone to be made game for the 
sportsman. ‘True, we have foi- 
has not, and lives? We are not 
so much to blame. Gentlemen, 
and those who style themselves 
such, ever a@ the most conspicu- 


eause of all that is good or bad, es- 





aad manners of a place. 
Yours, &e. 


Jura Farreray. 





| will do us the honor of attending. | 


“shooting folly as it flies.” If 
done without discrimination of 


bles, doubtless many ; but who 


ous part in society, and are there- 
1 fore to be considered as the prime 


pecially as it relates to the hatits 
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A valuable hint, this. Itshall 
be attenced to in due season. In- 
deed it is the cause that is to be 
blamed, not the effect : until the 
fountain be cleansed, the stream 
can never run clear, 


Per the Weekly Visitor. 


To THE InvisteLe SPECTATOR. 

Sir, 

S you profess in your essays, 

an inveterate hatred against 
the dress, manners, and practices, 
of the present fashionable females, 
and having the misfortune to be- 
long to that class of society my- 
self, I feel deeply injured by the 
familiarity you evince in castigat- 
ing “ the vices (as you deem them) 
of the age,’”’—a familiarity aequi- 
red (I trust) more by a want of 
knowledge on the subject, than 
intentional falsehood. 


Who, in the name of female 
curiosity, are you, that professes 
such a profundity of knowledge 
in the feminine world? You say, 
forsooth, that you are “a little 
old bachelor, with a a large aqua- 
line nose, aud crooked legs: and 
yet you, made up of the deformi- 


es of nature, pretend to know | 


something of the dress of ladies ! 
O temper—Of Moses! what a para- 
gon of wisdom !—Surely you 








must be nearly related to the re- 
nowned Minshull—a second Smith 
—or, perhaps, (as Coody says of 
his money) you have got so muck 
sense, that you don’t know in 
what manner to apply it first. 


Why have you not, in the ple- 
nitude of your wisdem, discover- 
ed the foibles of your own species ? 
Why is the lash of satire not ap- 
plied to the vain and foolish cox- 
combs, who infest every place of 
public amusemert,. or fashionable 
resort /—who dangie about a la- 
dy’s elbow, like a goose upona 
gridiron, merely to observe the 
manner in which her dress is ad- 
justed! To piace in as contemp- 
tible a point of view as they de- 
serve, the fashionable bloods, (as 
they term themselves) would be 
a task too great, I fear, even for 
your pen to delineate. What if I 
were to jeg your memory with 
an illustration of the effects pro- 
duced by the adoption of your 
fashionable hatee, stickee, double-- 
breastce, crayatee, and the thou- 
sand ee’s and d—n’s which char- 
acterize your foolish vanity. But 
no, I will not expose your follies 
to the world. Pity for your con- 
temptibility imduces me to remain 
silent. Yet, should you dare 
again to insult the feelings of our 
sex, should ignoranceagain prompt 
you to slander the female charac- 
ter, depend upon it you shall not 
go unrewarded—the vengeance of 
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injured modesty shall fall upon 
your devoted head, and crush you 
with its unerring truths—the fin- 
ger of scorn shall be upheld at 
yeur approach, and public eon- 
tempt, blended with private ani- 
mosity, eternally await you. 
Pic Jouy. 


—_—_—_— 


Kor the Weekly Visitor. 


ON 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


I; we consider a moment, we 
shall find that nothing can fill the 
mind more rationally, than the 
acquisition of knowledge. How- 
ever light this may appear at first, 
they will finally discover their er- 
ror,in not applying their reflect- 
ing time to so valuable an em- 
It is what young fe- 


ployment. 
Some 


males seldom ruminate on. 
think it amomentary trifle ; oth- 
ers that their time might be bet- 
ter employed in planning an ele- 
gant habit for a splendid ball, or 
studying new airs and graces to 
exhibit at some public place, 
“ which will excite the wender- 
ful laughter of some unthinking 
fellow,’ than in poring over a 
book of * dull morality.” Alas! 
what a pity is it, that the minds 
of femates are so neglected, who 
are to be the mothers of children 
who are to bring them up, and 





cellance. 








render them happy or miserable 
in their present, and perhaps in 
their future life—who are to form 
part of the community, and the 
happiness of every male. But in 
the place of this, their minds are 
left vacant, to be filled with the 
vanities of the world. Many are 
there who are accustomed to dis- 
sipate their time, which should 
be employed in improving and 
cultivating a benevolent disposi- 
tion of doing good, I feel it a se- 
rious truth, that the minds of 
youth &re toe much neglected. 
They are instructed from their in- 
fancy to look for adulation and ap- 
plause from such persons who 
stand first in the circle of fashion. 
This set of persons are such as 
waste reflexion, and even morali- 
ty, for the sake of pleasure. The 
young ladies of the present day 
make it their chief delight te vie 
with each other at an assembly : 
and she who can boast the most 
eletant figure, and beautiful form, 
is the favourite of thetime. Where 
thereare powerful soligitations to 
the pleasures of sense, little atten- 
tion will be paid to the pure de- 


‘light of contemplation or reflexion, 


But we are all naturally desirous 
of rendering ourselves in scme re. 
spect virtuous and amiable; if 
we have nothing external to re- 
commend ourselves, we should en- 
deavour to compensate the defect 
by the acquisition of internal ex- 
Nothing can give us 
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more pleasure for the enjoyments 
of life, than to exercise the mind 
We must, to attain 
solid information, observe, remem- 
ber, and reflect ; an eager desire 
stimulates and gives steadiness to 
application. If we wish to ap- 
pear in the world’s eye, let us en- 
rich our minds with knowledge, 
which produces ease and elegance, 
and hereafter renders cur name 


and temper, 


immortal. When man improves; 
although he may be ofa turbu- 
lent disposition, yet his temper 
is naturally affected by it ; for 
every part of polite learning tends 
to soften and humanize the dispo- 
sition. If then the sweetness of 
disposition, and the charms of a 
well cultivated mind are the re- 
sult of study, the spring, as well 
as the summer of life, is thus hap- 
py and useful. It is my sincere 
wish that our femaies would im- 
prove and cultivate these never- 
fading flowers of virtue and beau- 
ty, that time will enrich, and 
everlasting happiness crown. 


Knowledge, the friend of every human 
mind, 

Which expands the noblest passions 
of the breast; 

Which leaves a name immortal to 
mankind, 

Which may in future give eternal rest: 

Rosctivs. 


—[—=a 0 


Friendship is cheap, when bought 
by pulling off the hat. 








THEATRICAL. 


M R. Dunlap’s new play of Ar- 
BERTO ALBERTINI, or the Rosser 
Kinc, was performed with very 
flattering applause at our theatre 
onthe 25thinst. The house was 
not full, but considering the present 
distress of the city, aad the fears 
which distract those classes of peo- 
ple to whom the theatre is prin- 
cipally indebted for support, it is 
somewhat remarkable it should 
have been so well attended. Per- 
haps money was never so scarce as 
atthe present time. The mid- 
dling ranks, such estheecenomical 
merchants and tradesmen, are 


| probably the only persons who 


have the means just now, of visi- 
ting the play-house; and these 


| are the very persons who, in the 


best of times, are principled a- 
gainst it, The liberal rich, and 
the unreflecting poor, who live in 
splendid misery, are commonly 
the standing support of theatrical 
amusements. But the attention 
and resources of the former class 
are now actively employed in re- 


‘lieving the embarrassments oftheir 


unfortupate mercantile friends ; 
while the latter, horror-struck at 
the pecuniary distress with which 
they are threatened, are forced te 
check their wild career, and learn 
from necessity to consider. This 
being the case, that the first per- 


formance of a play, written by 
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so much respected ag | 


should have drawn 


’ 
mMI3ANn 


a dramatist 
Mr. D D, 
so few spectators, is 
ing than tat it should h 
the mesns of bringing together 


less surpris- 


ave been 


SO mary. 

The play of Alberto Albertini 
isso full of incident, and that of 
the most striking nature, that it is 


somewhat difficult for a person, 


who has only seen it once, to 


give any thing like a satisfactory 
analysis of the plot. We 


however, to sketch the 


shall | 
endeavour, | 
story as precise’y as poscible, and 
should we fall into any error, we | 
hope the author wiil not attribute | 
the misrepresentation to feelings | 
unfriendly either to the drama, or ; 
himself. 











Feraya, a knight 


early life falsifies his vows, and |! 
contracts 2n illegal marriage. The } 


of Malta, in 
| 
i 
} 


this marriage is a so 


fruit of 
daughter, The 
The daughter, Dianora, is educa- | 
ted ina convent, and the son un. 
dex the name of Alphonso Albini, 


is prepared by Feraya, his father, 
fin the assumed chaiac 


sino) for the army. Alptionso, 
soon after commencing his milita. 


misused by 


; 

| 

' 

ter of Or- | 
} 


ry career, is brutally 
a superior Officer, and in a_ parox- 
ysin of rage, revenges himself on 
the spot. His life becomes for- 
forfeit. He ffies ; falls into the 
hands of banditti, is eventually 
elected their leader, and renders 











al of the 

H subdue the Robber King. He dis- 
|! perses the band, but in an aceident- 
' 


| himself the terror of Italy, under 
the name of Arserto ALReErtIne, 
the Rosser Kunc. 


j  Feraya, lately appointed gener- 
i 


Neapolitans is sent to 


atrecontre discovers in the dread- 
AL 
bertini also recognises his protec- 


ed Aibertini his fons lost son. 


| tor and instructor in the Neapoli- 


tan general. The father favours 
his son’s escape ; and returning to 
court, pieads to his master in fa. 
vour ofthe Robber King> but i 

vain ; for the Monarch, steal 
of relenting, sets a price of two 
thousand ducats upen Albertini’s 


head. 


the drama com- 
the father of 
wnto him 


At this point 
mences. Feraya, 
Albertini, 


as his instructor, devotes to 
t 


who is kno 
only 
his whole atten 
2 —_— 
Of nis son. me ais 


® vancra? 
w Veiavia 


eand mystericus hermit, 
sceks the rovuber in his wilds, and 
finds him on the point of another 

attle. By = rewing Aibertini that 


he is perfe 
his early 
use of the name of Alphonso and 
Orsino, Feraya, in this disguise 
prevails upon Albertini to entrusé 
with him Rosali, a young girl in 
whom he (Albertini) 1s interested, 


tly acquainted with 


siaecy and by an artful 


and makes him promise to repair 
to the house of Feraya, in Naples, 
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disguised as count Mandochini. 
At Naples, Albertini finds his Ro- 
sali again ; and Dianora, his sis- 
ter, now in her father’s house, be- 
comes enamoured of him. This 
breaks offan intended marriage 
with eount Astutti, a sol lier offor- 
tune, who ceterimines to reyenge 
himself, ‘Tiae secret of Albertini 
is betrayed to Astutti, by Ludo- 
vico, his servant who is seduced 
by Astutti into a fit of intoxica- 
tion. Astutti to gratify his dia- 
bolical resentment, and gain the 











two theusand ducats offered for 


Albertini, pursues him with unre- 


! 
' 
mitting induster, and in one in- F 


stance attempts to take his life, | 
bat is prevented by Ludovico, the 
robber king’s servant, and they 
both return to the banditti. 


After several escapes, the author 


of Ferava, who acknowledges AL 
bertini to be Alphonso, his son. 
The father congratulates himself 
that by removing from Italy he 
may enjoy the society of his chil- 
dren in safety, and forget ina 
peaceful old age, the crime which 
had destroyed their mother and 
endangered them. At that mo- 
ment, Asstutti, having traced Al- 
bertini, enters with the officers, 
of justice, and determining to 
make sure of vengeance, dischar- 
ges a pistol at him. Dionora, in 
her anxiety to promote her new- 


——— ree —- mahal SE ee ee 
- .. eee oe 


_—- 


<a a gene = 


~——e 


+ St meee eee = 


‘ 





'y found brother’s flight, having 


~ 





thrown herself inthe way, re- 
ceivesthe ball. Albertini’s flight 
is stopt by his solicitude for his 
sister, and being once inthe power 
of the officers of justice, all hope 
of justice, all hope cf life is cut off. 
Dianora dies. Albertini kills him- 
self—--and the,erring father is con- 
vinced that there Is no peace or 
safety but in virtue.—— Columbian. 


—-~ 


A brandy merchant, who had 
just received intelligence of the 
failure of a house which stood in- 


| debted to him upwards of five hun. 


dred pounds for rum and brandy, 
coming into company, eppeared 
somewhat dejected ; whereupon 
one of the gentlemen present a: e:! 
him ifhe was not well? “O 
yes,” replied another, * he’s very 
well, only he has fost Ais spirits.” 


wo 


——-- = 


A rich mussulman was sick for 
some weeks, and was astonished 
that two cr three of his most inti- 
mate friends never came to visit 
him. They dare not said the man- 
ager of his affairs ; they have bor- 
rowed from you large sums, of 
which the time of payment is 
come, and they are not in a situa- 
tion to repay you. Well, replied 
the sick man, go to them in my 
name, and tell them they owe me 
nothing ; but then I beg them to 
eome for their discharge. I would 
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rather lose my money than frieuds. 
We may add to this little story a 
double expedient which the poet 
Sadi gives us to deliver ourselves 
from troublesome people. If they 

“+ poor (says he), lend them mo- 

cows ifthey are rich, ask them 
to lend you. In both the one case 
and the other, you are morally 
certain of never seeing them a- 
grin, 


ar 
—_—_— 


An Arab, wandering in the de- 
sart, had not eaten for two days, 
and saw himself on the point of 
perishing for hunger. In passing 
near one of thoce wells where the 
caravans stop to water their cam. 
els, he saw onthe sand a small 
leathern bag. He took it ap—he 
felt it, and in the fullnes of joy 
was about returning thanks, when 
upon looking, feund it contained 


nothing but pearls. 





\- oan 





IMPORTANT. 


A quarterly visitor will be issued 
during the ensuing week, to whose 
visits we hope our patrons will pay 
due attention, as witheut their aid, 
the establishment of the Visitor may 
be visited by unwelcome visitors. The 
creditors of the Visitor will not, when 
payment is due, be satisfied with a 
mere visit ; (as they certainly will vi- 
sit us, and as certainly be disappointed, 
unless punctuality is ‘evinced on the 
part of our subscribers) we therefore 
¢onfidently trust that our visits will 


actually operate in favour ot the Vi- 
sitor. 





R. cannot meet the attention the au- 
thor may have thought himself enti- 
tied to—his ideas, im some measure, 
have been anticipated inthe Visitor 
already. 

“Lines, written by @young man in 
prison,” are too defective to merit an 


inse rtion. 





MARRIED, 
On Wednesday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Coleman, Mr. J seph Ford, 
of this city, to Miss Ann Hubert, of 


Connecticut. 





On the 23dinst. by the rev. Mr. 
Bangs, the Rev. Nehemizh Tompkins, 
to Miss Naacy Sherwood, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Moses Sierwood, 
late of this city. 


On Saturday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Williston. Mr. Dyer Brain- 
erd, to Miss Sally Seymour both of 
this city. | 


On Sundav evening last, by the rev 
Mr. Milledoliar, Mr. Andréw Fash. 
to Miss Ann Snow. 

On Thursday evening the 17th inst. 
by the rev Dr. Miltedollar, Ar. Isaac 
Smith, merchant of Huntington L.I. te. 
Miss Lydia Rogers, of this city. 


DIED. 

On Thursday cvening of a consump- 
tion, in the 2:d year of ber age, Mrs. 
Catharine Sumerindike, wife of Egbert 
Somerfindike, and daughter of Francis 
Spicer. The funeral will ta\e place 
from her fsther’s house, corner of 
‘Third and Delancey «treet, tosmorrow 
afternoon at 4 o cicck. 


On Monday morning, after a linger- 
ing and painiul illness, Mr. John P- 


Brooks. 
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For the Weekly Visitor. 


CONTEMPLATIONS., 


(CON TINUED.) 


PART II. 


Ronitia fearfully apprehends the near 
approach of death—seeks relief in 
nature—obtains none—laments her 
situation—directs her prayers to 
Heaven—hears a voice—enquires 
from whence it comes—points to 
Christ—declares it comes from him 
—confesses him to be hér saviour— 
and determines on a religious life. 





O COULD one dim miniature of 
hope, 

One little spark enter this bosom of 
despair, 

And sweetly whisper, mercy, mercy, 

There yet remains for you ! 

Oh! how wouid this heart leap for 
joy, and exuiting sing. 

Mercy should be the song, mercy the 
prayer, 

And mercy sov’reign, free all my cry. 

Tell me, oh ye bright inhabitants of 
bliss, 

Ye who come (oh, could you come to 
me) 

With intelligence divine to sinful men, 








Tell me, can there be in all Heaye™ 
mercy for me? 

Persu’d, yes, Closely pursu’d by the 
rapid strides of death, 

And nearly met by destruction sure, 
and bitter woe, 

Where shall I flee for safety ? where 
can I fly 

But unto thee, thou author ofall things, 

And of man—author of earth, with all 
its lustre—v 

Author of Heaven, the blest abode, 

(Where saints and angels dwell, 

Where thou thyself doth dwell) with 
all its joys. 

But can I hope for merey from an of- 
fended judge ? 

Can pray’rs, entreaties, supplications, 
crics, 

Can these, if resting on themselves, 
obtain a peace ? 

Can worids on worlds compos’d, and 
sacrifice’d for me, 

Can these mitigate my crimes, and se- 
cure eternal rest ? 

No, all will not suffice, all cannot an- 
swer for my guilt 

Against him who is infinitely holy, 
just, and good—T’ve sinn’d, 

And infinite atonement, infinite satis- 
faction must be made. 

But oh, how incapable, how insuffi- 
cient of myself ; 

Can sin for sin atonement make ? 

Can beings finite, appease the anger 
of a being infinite ? 

No! perish I must for ever, beneath 
the dreadful weight of sin, 

Unless Heaven’s tender mercies inter- 
pose. 

Hark ! avoice methinks I hear—yes, 
hark ! a sweet voice, 

Sweeter than music in its softest 
strains, 

Steals slowly on my ear, and whispers 
to my heart, 
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Peace! Peace'—But from whence 
come tidings thus so blest, 

With powers ihus infinitely great, to 
bind the broken heart, 

To command the accuser conscience 
thus to cease, 

To bid the troubled mind be thus a 


rest, - 


To unseal those eyes, to unstop those 
ears, 

And to command thus 
due ? 

Beho'd ! from vonder 

Beholi, O earth ! behold, O heavens ! 


2ll attention 
tree it comes— 


Yea, behold, oh my soul, thy Gop! 

Thy Redeemer, ALMIGHTY 
friend ! 

Behold the son, the father, much be- 


thine 


lov’d, 
Equal in all things with himself ! 
Behold him inspir’d with heawnly love 
For guilty men. See him bow the hea- 
vens, 
Descend and kiss the distant earth ; 
See him, human nature, with his own 
Uniting—sec him suffring in thy stead, 


See him bleeding for thy redemption !# 


See him in excruciating pains expire, 

And with his own dear life accom- 
plishing 

The glorious plan, the salvation ! 

See him ascending into Heaven, 

And even there, behold he intercedes 
for thee ! 


(To be continued. ) 
——=ai 
For the Weekly Visitor. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


Han, happy, midnight, contem- 


plating hour ! 
Why haste ye with the serious « night 


away, 








While wounding anguish coming moré 
and more, 
And hastes me headlong into noisy 


day. 


Hail, happy midnight ! thou consoling 
hour, ; 

Why will ye fly, and your compeer 
sedate : 

Ah! why thus speed your rapid flight 
from me ? 

More sorrows at the rising dawn 


await. 


The yellow king comes welcoming the 
morn, 

And wrests all pleasure from my 
wounded breast ; 

The light appears to mea_ pointed 
thorn— 


What art thou, oh happiness —What 


ig it to be blest ? 


Hail, sweet, engaging Contemplation, 
hail ! 

Why haste you me into the refilms of 
light ? 


Why wast thou covered with thy, 


mourning veil, 
To give me happiness one hour of 
night ? 


Hail, ever happy midnight coming 
hour ! 

That I may rest my sorrows in your 
heart ; 

My happiness allis vested in your 
power— ; 

Take me, oh night, that we may never 


part. Roscivs. 
en “oe 
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